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OREGON STATISTICAL 
REVIEW, NOVEMBER 1958 


(See pp. 7-8 for details) 


e Bank debits in the state during November were 
5.8 per cent higher than in November 1957. Nine 
regions showed increases, while two regions dis- 
played year-to-year decreases. Total debits fell 6.0 
per cent below the level reached in October 1958. 


e Employment in nonagricultural industry dur- 
ing November 1958 was slightly above the Novem- 
ber 1957 level but fell 2.8 per cent below October 
1958. Year-to-year gains in manufacturing, con- 
struction, and government were almost balanced by 
losses in retail trade and other nonmanufacturing 
activities. 


e The index of man hours worked in manufac- 
turing (1951 = 100) stood at 84.6 for November 
1958 compared with 92.4 in October of this year 
and 82.1 in November 1957. 


e Average weekly earnings of production work- 
ers in nonagricultural industry held steady, declin- 
ing only 0.5 per cent in November to $94.72 from 
the October 1958 figure of $95.18. Average earnings 
were 5.7 per cent above the November 1957 level. 


e Lumber preduction in the Douglas fir region 
of the Pacific Northwest in November 1958 was 6 
per cent above the November 1957 level. A fall of 
9 per cent from the October 1958 level reflected the 
usual seasonal dip in production. New orders aver- 
aged 2 per cent above year-earlier levels. Unfilled 
orders were 8.6 per cent above the November 1957 
level, but 1.3 per cent below the total held at the 
end of October 1958. 


e Construction contracts awarded in Oregon 
during October 1958 were 49 per cent above the 
value of those awarded in October 1957. All cate- 
gories of construction showed marked year-to-year 
gains with residential construction more than 
doubling its October 1957 level. There were month- 
to-month increases of 179 per cen: and 46 per cent, 
respectively, in the public works and utilities cate- 
gory and in residential construction. For the first 
ten months of 1958, Oregon’s total value of con- 
struction contracts, exclusive of public works and 
utilities, was 30 per cent higher than the compar- 
able period of 1957. 


© The value of building permits issued in Ore- 
gon during November 1958 was 33 per cent above 
the totals of November 1957. The current totals, 
however, reflect a drop of more than 50 per cent 
from the totals of October 1958. 


e Agricultural income in Oregon, as indicated 
by cash receipts from farm products marketed 
(government payments excluded), declined 13 per 
cent in October 1958 from the level of October 1957. 
A year-to-year gain in livestock receipts was offset 
by a 27 per cent fall in crop payments. There was 
also a sharp 29 per cent dip in total October re- 
ceipts as compared with the month-earlier figures. 








uman Motivation—A Basic Factor 
In the Marketing Process 


By W. DWAINE RICHINS 


Associate Professor of Marketing, University of Oregon 


- 


Over the past thirty or forty years, educators and practitioners in 
the field of marketing have become progressively more interested 
in marketing research. We have applied research and statistical tech- 
niques to distribution with evident success. But it is becoming dis- 
turbingly evident to some of us that students of marketing are step- 
ping with boldness of the novice into fully developed aud system- 
atized areas of study and research, where their inexperience is bring- 
ing deserved criticism and some discredit to the general field of mar- 
keting study. Specifically, this seems to be true as the efforts of 
marketing students to deal with economic, sociological, political, 
and psychological problems and questions. 

There is no doubt that greater understanding, and aids for man- 
agement decision in marketing, are realized through rigorous sales 
analysis and analysis of trading territories and through studies of 
channels of distribution, product sources, traffic movements, ac- 
ceptance of product design. etc. But there is some serious question 
concerning the contribution students in maketing are making or 
should be expected to make in. for example, income sludies, siudies 
of population problems, racial difference studies, studies of public 
opinion and its economic impact, and the study of basic effects of 
advertising and salesmanship in human motivation. Such research 
presumes a competency which is not typical of marketing people. 
Marketing students who venture into such studies sometimes fail to 
realize the depth of thought and research that has been achieved in 
these fields. It may be suggested that marketing people should be 
grateful borrowers from these areas rather than enter them as nov- 
ices without the necessary training. 

In two areas, particularly, it appears that marketing research and 
writing have been “invading” other disciplines—fields of social 
studies and of motivation. It is with the latter that this paper is par- 
ticularly concerned. 

An importaat objective of motivation study is the provision of 
information and ideas which may contribute to our factual know- 
ledge and to the advancement of psycholozical. social. or economic 
theory. In business we are particularly concerned with the motiva- 
tion of marketing decisions—with the mental processes and atti- 
tudes of buyers. This is a most difhculi vet challenging field of 
investigation. A common term used by marketing people for these 
processes is “buying habits”; but this term lacks a clear meaning 
and is often misleading. 

“Buying habits” has a strong connotation of deterministic cause 
and effect associated with it. By “habit” we ordinarily have in mind 
attention and inclination toward some describable process or action 
which is acquired by repetition and which involves a decrease or loss 
in the power of resistance, even though this loss of resistance may be 
accompanied by an increase in proficiency or facility of perform- 
ance. A connotation of doing something unconsciously or without 
premeditation also flavors the concept. As a consequence, a philo- 
sophical problem arises. From our cultural heritage we take as al- 
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most unquestioned the conclusion that everyone, except 
perhaps some victims of mental disorders. makes initiating 
decisions—that he consciously arrives at conclusions, that 
he thinks and acts creatively, and that he can be held re- 
sponsible for the consequences of his decisions. Our judge- 
ments to commend or condemn rest upon the basic, often 
unexpressed, assumption that the individual wills his deci- 
sions and actions—therefore he must account. Yet it is 
common fer people who are concerned with « onsumer be- 
havior to accept habitual reaction as its most character- 
istic element. 

It seems to me that the concept of buying habits cannot 
be defended as a satisfactory tool to explain anything more 
in the buying process than the term “habit” itself will allow 
—that is, instances of relatively minor significance, when 
Luyers do, almost unconsc: usly or without premeditation, 
reach out and make a purvisase. But the concept does not 
lend itself to explanation of the typical and certainly most 
important process of thinking, planning, reappraising, and 
deciding which characterizes almost all purchasing. 

Related to the concept of “buying habits,” with its 
cause-effect connotation, is the question so often asked by 
students of marketing and so often the title of speeches and 
articles—“Why do people buy (this or that)?” There is 
with this question, as with the term “buying habits,” the 
fundamental assumption that, in some way. people are 
caused to buy. This assumption is particularly evident in 
the preparation of promotional and selling campaigns 
where immediate impact is the objective. 

One must hasten to say, however, that psychological in- 
vestigation does show that there are areas of human mo- 
tivation in which actions and decisions are the result of 
stimuli and tensions which are not perceived by the in- 
dividual: that there are, in other words, some near-causal 
factors associated with motivation. The effective use of 
propaganda techniques in promotion as well as politics, 
learning during sleep, response to subliminal stimuli, ete. 
provide evidence that action may follow stimuli without 
conscious decision intervening. However, to approach the 
selling function with the belief that this is the key to suc- 
cessful selling is. I believe, a basically erroneous, ineffec- 
tive. and frequently damaging frame of reference. And 
satisfactory buyer-seller relations are not likely to result. 

It is possible, with relative simplicity, for the marketing 
student to learn who purchased an item. or who influenced 
its purchaser. It is, moreover, not difficult to find the 
amount and quantity of the purchase: but the basic prob- 
lem of determining factors directly involved in consumer 
motivation remains a psychological problem—not a mar- 
keting problem. Is there an habitual reaction by individuals 
when they make their choices? If it is found to be so, then 
a cause-and-effect relationship may be assumed and the con- 
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tributions of psychological research is largely one of 
discovering the nature of that relationship and interpreting 
itin such a manner that sellers can adapt the information in 
developing their appeals. If an habitual reaction is found 
not to be a proper description of the manner in which in- 
dividuals purchase products and contract for services, then 
the term “buying habits” is a misnomer and a more ap- 
propriate term should be developed to describe how people 
buy. If we accept the term “buying habits,” we must accept 
the concept that a cause-and-effect relationship exists to a 
significant degree between the efforts of sellers and the re- 
sponses of buyers. Any study in this field would therefore 
be forced to investigate the assumption of cause and effect. 
But is there really a cause-and-effect relationship? Do we 
follow an habitual pattern in buying? These questions will, 
I think. be resolved more conclusively by the psychologist 
than by the marketing research man. 

There are other more productive approaches to the un- 
derstanding of the buyer-seller relationship than the some- 
what conventional “buying habits” approach used in mar- 
keting. For example. suppose a person were to investigate 
buyers’ overt and conscious experiences between the time 
when they first begin to feel some inclination toward a com- 
modity or service and the time when they decide to buy or 
uot to buy. One would expect to discover the problems 
which are characteristically faced by prospective buyers 
and the major and minor elements which are given consid- 
eration by buyers before they make their decisions to pur- 
chase. It may be found that there are elements of conscious 
thought process which are typical of buyers. It may also be 
found that some of these elements take precedence over 
others in frequency of occurrence, and a scale of impor- 
tance might be developed to show which of these ingredi- 
ents of decision are relatively most significant to buyers and 
therefore more to be emphasized by sellers in their appeals 
to consumers. The traditional frame of reference expressed 
in the term “buying habits,” and the basic assumption 
associated with it. may be shown to be improper or at least 
muh less useful than it has been considered in the past. 
“How do people go about making their choices?” may be a 
much more effective research question for the marketing 
man than “Why do people buy?” What consumers consider 
important and how they go about satisfying their desires 
may then guide the salesmen’s approach and the advertis- 
er’s appeal. 

What do people consider when they make their choices? 
The factual data which would be useful in trying to answer 
such a question could be in the form of case histories for 
individuals of different age groups. different occupations, 
different income levels. different degrees of education, dif- 
ferent racial backgrounds, and so forth, which would pro- 
vide an opportunity to give numerical weights to the factors 
that people consider important to them in making pur- 
chases and in contracting for services. The quantitative 
results expressed in terms of frequency of occurrence 
would show the relative significance that people in general 
attach to the various factors and conditions involved in 
purchasing. 

Such a study would probably disclose that, when a person 
first considers buying, a condition of imbalance occurs 
within him in respect to the products or services as they 
relate to incipient needs felt by himself or others for whom 
he buys. As the intensity of this imbalance increases within 
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the individual, resistances are overcome in his mind to a 
degree that desire or want begins to be felt. At this point the 
individual might think in general terms of the generic na- 
ture of the product or may recall specific brands which have 
been impressed upon his mind through advertising. Per- 
haps he will then seek to learn where products of this nature 
may usually be obtained. He will think of the places he 
customarily purchases items of this type. He may consult 
the classified section of the telephone book or he may ask 
other members of the family if they know where the product 
or service may be obtained. If he does not find satisfaction 
here, he may ask friends or neighbors for suggestions or 
he may telephone some store asking whether it carries the 
product or supplies the service. He may then search for 
specific items from which he may make choices to satisfy 
his feeling of want. When the consumer enters a store an 
opportunity is provided to develop in the buyer a sense of 
desiring a specific item in stock. This may be done by a 
salesman or, in case of a self-service store, by the manner 
in which the product is displayed or presented to the cus- 
tomer. 

The customer enters the store when he hopes to find there 
some product of interest, but he has not been necessarily 
caused to do it, at least not in the generally accepted mean- 
ing of the term. This action is merely an element in a chain 
of events which he himself as a soverign person considers 
necessary before choosing. At this point no desire for a 
specific product may have as yet developed. 

Buyer interest is apparently a function of the anticipa- 
tion of satisfaction felt by the customer at any moment in 
the buying process. The concept that an outside force im- 
pels a person to buy probably is not true, or at least not 
necessary. Motivation to make the purchase is an experi- 
ence within the individual who makes the decision. It per- 
vades the process of thought, however long or short, which 
precedes the act of purchase. The fact that it does occur 
should be simply accepted in marketing. How it occurs is a 
psychological problem which may some day be resolved by 
psychologists. Often the realization of cost, and a feeling of 
reluctance are great at the early stages of consideration. 
The want for an item during the early stages may be light in 
intensity and at that stage comparison with another want 
may often take place. Reluctance to make an expenditure of 
any kind may also be strong. As desire matures, however, 
feelings of responsibility to family, social needs, or personal 
needs and interests gradually overcome the initial reluct- 
ance and a person develops a positive attitude toward the 
purchase and gradually directs himself toward its success- 
ful accomplishment. A clarification of this process of con- 
scious thought would be a major contribution to selling. 

To illustrate, let us imagine a family composed of a fa- 
ther, mother, and children who have interests in music and 
desire music lessons. The father is sympathetic but has 
many other demands for funds for other purposes. The 
father’s reluctance is the greatest when he first hears of the 
request for lessons; but then he may consider the advan- 
tages and disadvantages to the family and the peace of mind 
which he himself would enjoy. Finally his sense of responsi- 
bility to his family may overbalance his reluctance to pur- 
chase and he may consent to investigate the possibilities. 
Thus a chain, ultimately leading to a purchase decision, 
has been started. 
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By investigation it may be possible to show the relative 
significance which people attribute to the various circum- 
stances and conditions which become part of the processes 
of thought preceding a purchase. If the study indicates, for 
example, that people are concerned with the importance of 
the product to their professional status, and if this is found 
to be true in a large number of cases or just a few cases, then 
quantitative evidence (expressed in frequency of occur- 
rence) as to the importance they attach to this factor would 
be secured. If individuals experience a feeling of loyalty to 
a firm or a city, if they feel any particular obligation to a 
specific store when they make their purchases, or consider 
other factors such as convenience or credit or assortment 
or salesmanship, the investigation may disclose these facts 
and form a basis for evaluating their importance in the 
purchase decision and consequently their significance to 
the seller in formulating appeals. 

These quantitative tabulations might be expressed in 
percentages to indicate more clearly the relative importance 
of each of the numerous circumstances which bear upon 
the buying decision. For example, if we study the factors 
people consider important in the purchasing of a kitchen 
range, we may find that color is significant for say 11 out of 
150. If this quantitative evidence were converted to a per- 
centage figure, we would then have a useful expression of 
the importance of color. Other factors might be given the 
same treatment, such as style, convenience, design, power, 
accessories, and so forth, and a scale of quantitative results 
cbtained. For example, 80 per cent of those interviewed 
may feel the style of a kitchen range to be of importance. 
convenience may be considered so by 15 per cent, accessor- 
ies by 50 per cent. Sellers would be made aware of factors 
which are most significant to buyers and would he 
encouraged to phrase their appeals accordingly. We do not 
need to consider that any of the features of the range have 
been causal factors in purchasing. It is merely necessary to 
show to what extent they are given consideration by pur- 
chasers. 

Other questions may disclose further factors involved 
when people plan to buy. When do they become conscious 
of first considering buying an item? Do they search for the 
item by themselves or do they often ask for the opinions of 
others? At what level in the thought process does the con- 
sumer ask himself such questions as: “Can | pay for it?” 
With these questions answered, we might then construct a 
scale of facts and conditions which are characteristically 
considered by buyers and thus establish the extent ('n 
terms of frequency of occurrence) to which buyers concern 
themselves with these factors. 

Anticipation oi satisfaction from products and services 
may vary at different ages. For example, physical satisfac- 
tion may be extremely important in purchasing on the part 
of the very young, less important for middle-aged people, 
and its importance may further change as old age ap- 
proaches. If we attempt to identify the different areas of 
anticipated satisfactions, we may find that the most im- . 
portant will include physical enjoy ments and enjoyments 
derived from other experiences, such as the social. the 
intellectual, the aesthetic, and the acute experience of 
mastery. 


Physical satisfaction is the pleasant experience enjoyed 
by the individual relative to the satisfaction of the needs of 
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the body’s functions and care. It may be found that the 
anticipation of physical satisfaction is less important than 
the anticipation associated with other satisfactions. It may 
be found that the importance people attach to the poses- 
sion of physical things, that is, pride of possession (now 
this is mine!) is a stronger factor in the decision process 
than expected physical satisfactions. It is probable that an- 
ticipation of social satisfaction expected from products or 
services is an even more impressive factor. Our relation- 
_ ships to a group or groups are complex. A consumer may 
buy certain clothes, land, furniture, or services to fit the 
social group in which he finds himself. or in accordance 
with a desire to belong to some group, whether or not he 
is as yet accepted by the members of the group. Social satis- 
faction may be the strongest factor, for example, in a “well- 
set” table. It may not be the food or the linen and silver 
which are of greatest importance in the mind of the con- 
sumer; the thoughts and reactions of friends and associates 
v-ho assemble around the table may be of much more sig- 
nificance to him. 

The relationship of the individual to the social group in 
which he “belongs” may vary in accordance with his desire 
to dominate or lead or to just belong. More specifically, 
these relationships may be expressed in three major forms. 
First there is the desire of the individual to attain suprem- 
acy or guidance of the group, a dominant position which we 
call leadership. Sometimes the individual does not care to 
be a leader and yet wishes to maintain a defensive attitude 
toward other group members, an attitude of rivalry. Then 
there are those who are content to be members of the group 
and desire to be guided by some more dominant member or 
members. As these attitudes are disclosed in research. we 
can give tthem weight in accordance with the frequency 
with which they occur and thus indicate the quantitative 
importance which they seem to have in the buying process. 

Intellectual satisfaction is one of the rich experiences of 
an individual. Individuals are inquisitive. They like to 
gossip. They want to hear news about products and services. 
to satisfy their desire for information. Intellectual satis- 
faction may be shown to rank relatively high as a concern 
of customers and to be highly useful for sellers in the crea- 
tion of appeals. 

Most consumers probably consider beauty to be impor- 
tant to them, as it is expressed in tone, color, design, and 
texture. Beauty is closely tied to emotional responses of in- 
dividuals and may be considered one of the most significant 
types of satisfaction involved in purchasing, since taste is 
so pervasive in the choice of products and services. How 
often buyers consider this factor in the buying process 
needs to be understood and given its typical degree of im- 
portance. 

The expectation of being able to master something or 
some situation may very well be one of the most impressive 
elements in the sequence of decisions leading up to the pur- 
chase decision. The sense of mastery over time and distance 
which is associated with the purchase of a new car, as well 
as the feeling of having arrived at a desired social level or 
of having acquired enough power under the hood so that 
one no longer feels inferior at a stop-light intersection—all 
these feelings in anticipation of purchase may be far and 
away the most frequently encountered elements in the 
car-buying process. 
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The importance to sellers of a scale of values which in- 
dicates the relative significance, in a quantitative sense, of 
the elements with which people are concerned in purchas- 
ing is apparent. For example, through sales promotion 
some sellers may be attempting to sell dining-room sets on 
the basis of anticipated satisfaction from the posession of 
the physical product itself, while research may indicate 
that a much more effective appeal would be that directed to 
the aesthetic or to the social satisfactions expected. 

It might be shown that buyers’ interests with respect to 
new or different products or discoveries is much greater 
than their interest in facts concerning specific features or 
economy or use. If this should be found to be true, then 
some of the appeals used in sales promotion which stress 
bodily comforts may be weak appeals compared with those 
which stress novel social or aesthetic considerations. 

An attempt should be made to classify purchases ac- 
cording to the extent of thought and time devoted by buy- 
ers to the deciding process. The amount of money involved 
may not be a major criterion. The purchase of an automo- 
bile each year may not, for some consumers, be classed as 
a major purchase even though the item may involve a large 
expenditure. The ingredients in the thinking process of the 
individual are the important factors. The determining ele- 
ment in deciding what is a major purchase or what is a 
minor purchase is the number and the importance of the 
things considered by a person in making up his mind to 
buy. It is not the size or amount of the purchase that is im- 
portant, but how long one attends to the matter before he 
buys and the elements he considers in reaching the buying 
decision. By use of individual case studies we may get closer 
to this process of consideration and learn how consumer 
thought processes evolve. ’ 

There is considerable evidence to support the theory that 
purchasing patterns and thought processes related to pur- 
chasing change and that a gradual evolution in the way we 
attend to things is taking place. Parts of the process seem 
to have changed litile, but an historical comparison reveals 
significant differences. A study of the journals kept by 
George Washington. in which his purchases were entered 
with minute detail. indicates that most purchases of that 
day were of the nature of “bespoke merchandise” or goods 
made to the order of the individual who planned to use 
them. Several “fittings” were customary and delivery was 
slow. The artisan made each product and felt the pride of 
creation as part of his own satisfaction. Individuals did 
not expect immediate delivery and no doubt would have 
hesitated to accept an item too quickly after placing the 
order, thinking that the quality of workmanship might 
suffer or that the artisan had built or created the item for 
someone else. Purchasers attached importance to the fit 
and comfort of the product and the anticipated satisfaction 
of many years of service. Today, we usually assume the 
quality of an item to be standard or a satisfactory result of 
mass-production methods. We have little interest in the fact 
that the product was not produced for any particular in- 
dividual. We are little interested today in the artisan who 
created the product and attach little importance to crafts- 
manship so long as the product fits our desires. 

In Washingtou’s time, use and style were most important 
considerations. Fashion was a minor consideration when 
compared with the use expected from the product. Today 
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the wearing quality of an item may be relatively unim- 
portant to a consumer when compared with the fashion of 
the item. Appropriateness, novelty, and design are much 
more important to many buyers today than are use con- 
siderations. Vehicles such as carriages were once built to 
last several generations. Wearing qualities were important 
to purchasers. A vehicle that was still in good condition 
after half a century was a prized possession. Today. de- 
preciating values of automobiles indicate how greatly our 
concepts of what is important have changed. An automo- 
bile a few years old today is considered relatively unde- 
sirable. The ability of the automobile to provide transpor- 
tation is not the fundamental basis for its valuation: it is 
rather the time factor, the age of the machine as this 
affects its social appropriateness. This is a reflection of 
what people anticipate in satisfaction in the purchase of 
the product involved. Historical comparison will reveal 
how the factors which people consider significant become 
less or more important as we go from season to season, 
from year to year, and from generation to generation. 

The division of labor in marketing research involving 
buyer motivation needs to be more precisely clarified. We 
might well leave basic psychological research to the psy- 
chologists. While scientists in any area are hospitable to 
productive adaptation of the results of their effort, they 
revolt at the intrusion of the novice who touches the field 
lightly and then engages in profound dissertation. The 
researcher in marketing, particularly in motivation. is 
often guilty of this very thing and has contributed to 
bringing discredit upon marketing research in general. 

It also might be well to give more weight to the assump- 
tion that buyers act like rational people: that they decide 
after applying themselves thoughtfully to problems: that 
they give varying degrees of importance to conditions rele- 
vant to their decisions; that they make a few but not many 
decisions as a matter of habit: and that generally they have 
an interest in the social as well as in the personal effects of 
their choices. If this assumption is true and if people with 
goods and services to offer can find out, to some degree of 
accuracy, those arcas of concern with which buyers are 
involved as they move from the incipience of the buying 
process to its conclusion, selling appeals may be developed 
with more confidence and with more effect. 

Primary motivation research should not be thouzht of 
as an area of marketing research. On the contrary, the 
businessman should keep abreast of basic psychological 
and sociological stud.es of moiivation and seek to adapt 
these research findings as they seem to have useful applica- 
tion in economic endeavor. At the same time, greater effort 
should be devoted to describing and limiting an area which 
can be accepted more confidently as the proper area of 
consumer research. 

And asa final observation—it is apparent that there is at 
present much concern (at least among reporters. editors. 
etc.) with aspects of the problem expressed in terms of 
“depth motivation,” “subliminal advertising,” “hidden per- 
suaders,” and so on. In reading such material, one becomes 
seriously concerned with the possibility that some at least 
of these writers and investigators are victims of the very 
concepts which they have created. Perhaps preoccupation 
with depth motivation and hidden persuasion is responsible 
for leading them toward the rather ridiculous assumption 
that economic men and women fall into two distinct classes 
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—-sellers, who must learn to manipulate the puppet strings. 
and buyers, who can be made to respond appropriately to 
such manipulation. It seems to me, however, that the basic 
strength of our economic system lies in the respect we have 
for the autonomy and individual responsibility of those 
with whom we deal and make transactions, and that to 
whatever degree we weaken that respect just to that degree 
are we weakening the structure of our whole socio-eco- 
nomic system. 





Tourism—A Promising Future 
For the Rogue River Valley” 


By ROBERT DOLAN 


Geography Department, Louisiana State University 


Recreation and tourism are big business in the Rogue 
River Valley. Their value follows closely on the heels of 
the region’s two economic leaders—agriculture and lum- 
bering. 

The region contains the raw ingredients for a great di- 
versity of outdoor activities and pleasant vacations. The 
weather and climate permit some form of sport every 
month of the year. The summer season, the period of 
greatest tourist travel, is especially equable. The area has 
a favorable location in respect to population centers, and 
accessibility is provided by an excellent highway system. 

Mountains are a part of every view, and offer a multitude 
of recreation opportunities. Coniferous forests supply a 
year-around green landscape. Much of the forest land is 
controlled by the United States Forest Service. Cutting will 
be on a sustained-yield basis, and large areas of unsighiiy 
logged-off land will not mar the natural beauty. The high- 
land borders are the sources for numerous mountain 
streams. Many contribute their waters to the Rogue River, 
master stream of the region. The fighting sports fish of the 
Rogue and its tributaries are one of the major attractions 
of the area. 

For full utilization of the recreational endowments of 
nature, there is need for such developments as parks and 
picnic areas, roads and trails, campsites, and public con- 
veniences. Federal, state, and county agencies have been 
active in such developments. Crater Lake National Park is 
one of the most famous beauty spots in North America. 
Oregon Caves National Monument is another national park 
development. The recreation-use policy of the U. S. Forest 
Service has been responsible for numerous campsites, pub- 
lic conveniences, hundreds of miles of trails and roads, 
scenic protective zones, and wild, limited, and recreation 
areas within the three national forests locaied in the region. 
Josephine County and the Oregon State Highway Commis- 
sion have dedicated land for parks. A number of reservoirs 
provide fishing, boating, and other water sports. 

The region’s recreational assets are responsible for a. 
large yearly influx of visitors. Traflic counts conducted by 
the Oregon State Highway Department in 1953 showed 
that 1.725.000 tourists and vacationists visited the Rogue 





* This article presents a summary of the conclusions of a thesis 
prepared as partial fulfillment of the requirements for a master’s 
degree in the Department of Natural Resources, Oregon State Col- 
lege, June 1958. 
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River Valley. The average length of stay within the region 
was estimated to be one and one-half days. Surveys by the 
National Park Service and the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service indicate that the average visitor spends approxi- 
mately $5.43 per day. This means an annual income to the 
region of approximately $14 million. This income is sur- 
passed only by the approximate $56 million for lumbering 
and the approximately $35 million for agriculture. 

The major part of the vacation dollar is spent on lodging 
(31.3 per cent), food and drink (29.3 per cent), sporting 
goods and related commodities (21.6 per cent), and trans- 
portation (17.8 per cent): and the selling of these goods 
and services to the tourist is subsequently one of the major 
economic activities of the region. The number of lodging 
accommodations, food dispensories, and service stations in 
excess of the immediate population needs clearly indicates 
a seasonal or itinerant trade. There are 162 motels, 29 
hotels, 210 eating establishments, and 161 service stations 
in the area. Most of these business establishments are lo- 
cated in the major centers or on the roads radiating from 
them. Business begins to accelerate in May, reaches a peak 
in July and August, and begins to decline in the latter part 
of September. To the average businessman, the summer 
season and the quickening of the economic pulse are co- 
incident. 

Tourism can have a promising future in the Rogue River 
Valley. Tourist travel and expenditures are on the increase. 
An estimated 3,454,000 people visited Oregon in 1956, an 
increase of 216,000 over 1955. These visitors are estimated 
to have spent $141 million in 1956 as compared to $127 
million in 1955. In 1947 two million visitors used the state 
parks, beaches, and rest areas. In 1954, the use of these 
facilities had jumped to six million, an increase of 200 per 
cent. In 1960, the number is expected to be nine million. 

Since the Rogue River Valley should receive its share of 
this expected increase in tourist trade, recreation facilities 
must be expanded. Needs range from picnic and camp- 
grounds to large, complex multiple-use recreation areas. 
A major part of the job of providing these facilities will be 
accomplished by the agencies in control of the public lands 
—the U. S. Forest Service, the National Park Service, the 
Bureau of Land Management, and the State Parks Division 
of the Oregon State Highway Department. 

The U. S. Forest Service intends to expand and improve 
existing facilities under the new program, “Operation Out- 
doors.” This will have direct effect on the recreational 
future of the Rogue River Valiey. since a large per cent of 
the present and potential attractions and developments lie 
within the boundaries of the national forests. 

Improvements are also needed in many of the present 
state and county parks. Additions to the present number 
would relieve the congestion in those existing. 

A great potential lies in the Applegate and Illinois River 
valleys, where recreational development is feasible. Ap- 
proximately fifty miles of the Applegate River Valley is 
accessible by a surfaced road. It offers scenic attractions, 
numerous camping and picnic sites, together with swim- 
ming and fishing waters. Development in this region would 
necessitate additional commercial enterprises such as mo- 
tels, service stations, restaurants, and resorts. Development 
in the Illinois Valley may be more distant, because of its 
very rugged topography and inaccessibility. The opening 
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of these valleys would augment present development and 
further bolster the tourist economy. 

The Rogue River Valley has shown a rapid development 
in recent years, and continued development of new portions 
of the area will be realized as tourist and recreational 
pressures increase. 





Seasonal Adjustment Prepared 


For Oregon Business Series 
By DAVID A. BAERNCOPF 


Economist, University of Oregon Bureau of Business Research 


How strongly dces Oregon’s dependence on timber pro- 
duction and agriculture force the state’s business activity 
into pronounced seasonal patterns? Do these seasonal 
fluctuations obscure underlying business-cycle movements 
in the state’s economy? To answer there questions, the Bu- 
reau of Business Research plans to prepare seasonal cor- 
rections for many of the business-activity series which it 
collects. 

Preliminary seasonal adjustments have been completed 
on the series, Man Hours in Manufacturing, for the 1953- 
1958 period. This series is based on data supplied by the 
Oregon Unemployment Compensation Commission. The 
data are compiled from estimates of the “average number 
of production workers” and the “average hours worked” in 
each month. Seasonal patterns are estimated by the “ratio 
to centered moving average’ method. Although the lack of 
data prevents the analysis of as long a period as would be 
desirable. persistent seasonal patterns are sharply revealed 
even in the short period covered. 


MANUFACTURING MAN-HOURS IN OREGON, 1953-1958 





\Average Number of Workers Per Month X Average Hours Worked) 


Legend: 
Original Data: 
Data Corrected For Seasonal Variation aD 
. ' ij 


Thousands of 
Man-Houres 
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Thousands af 
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Sources: Data Supplied by the Oregon Unemployment Compensation Commission 


Seasonal Correction By Bureau of Business Research, Univ. of Oregon 


Both the unadjusted and the seasonally adjusted data are 
presented in the accompanying chart. Comparison shows 
how clearly the cyclical movement of an activity can be 
revealed when the volatile seasonal variation has been re- 
moved. The sharp effects of the lumber strike of 1954 and 
the continuing decline of manufacturing actvity from late 
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1956 to the middle of 1958 stand out in the seasonally cor- 
rected data. 

Tentative explanations of seasonal disturbances in Ore- 
gon’s manufacturing may be found in the high proportion 
of timber products and food-processing firms that dom- 
inate the state’s roster of manufacturers. There is a definite, 
and apparently unavoidable, seasonal bias in the supply of 
the raw-material inputs utilized by these firms. 

Seasonal corrections are now being computed for the 
lumber production, shipments, and orders series. The Bu- 
reau plans to undertake similar corrections for farm re- 
ceipts, bank debits, and other indexes of business activity. 
The seasonally corrected series will be presented in the 
Oregon Business Review. 
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Index of Man Hours in Manufacturing. One of the best indi- 
cators showing changes in manufacturing activity is the man hours 
of industrial production workers. These figures apply only to per- 
sonnel engaged in direct manufacturing activities; sales, office, and 
general administrative employees are excluded. The index is derived 
by the Bureau of Business Research from data supplied by the 
Oregon Unemployment Compensation Commission. The most recent 
reading covers the month of November 1958. (No adjustment for 
seasonal variation has been made. 1951 = 100.) 


1957 1958 1957 1958 

i, «ame Ge 72.1 ED ctcuneae Ge 87.9 
Pa ensue Ge 72.2 A, ene ED 97.3 
————— 72.2 a | 95.6 
April 85.0 75.2 a 92.4 
omeumumee Ge 81.0 aa - 84.6 

90.0 eee oaee 


Lumber. The figures below cover the Douglas fir area of th 
Pacific Northwest. They were supplied by the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association and are in thousands of feet board measure. 

Nov. 1958 Oct. 1958 Nov. 1957 


151,395 165,645 142.429 

.— 140,821 136,488 137 ,636 
-- 512,214 518,845 471,838 
. 855,748 820,444 992,643 


Average weekly production 

Average weekly orders — 

Unfilled orders, end of month slider 

Lumber inventory, end of month —.. 
Construction. The Bureau of Business Research, in cooperation 

with the F. W. Dodge Corporation, reports October 1958 construc- 

tion contracts in Oregon amounting to $41,762,000, 49 per cent 

above October of last year. Comparative data in thousands of dol- 


lars follow: 

Oct. 1958 Sept. 1958 Oct. 1957 
Nonresident al ; .. $ 8,223 $ 7,521 $ 6,427 
Residential Serene" 17,909 12,274 7,557 
Public works & utilities —.—.. aes . 15,630 5,596 14,056 


— —_—_ —_-_ - -_- --—- —- 


a $25,391 $28,040 


The nonresidential construction involved 972,000 square feet in 
October 1958 and 501,000 square feet in October 1957. The 1,331 
residential units for whic!: contracts were made in October 1958 in- 
volved 1,660 square feet; in Octob.c 1957 the figure was 767,000 
square feet for 615 units. During the first ten months of 1958, the 
value of building contracts in Oregon (excluding public works and 
utilities) was 30 per cent higher than the same period in 1957. For 
the eleven western states (again excluding public works and utili- 
ties) the cumulative total for 1958 was 15 per cent higher than for 
1957; for the United States the total was 4 per cent above 1957. 


Cash Receipts from Farm Marketings. The cumulative re- 
ceipts for the first ten months of 1958 were $334.477.000, a decline 
of 2 per cent from the 1957 cumulative total of $340,875,000. The 
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The Portland consumer price index stood at 124.5 in October 
1958 (1947-49 = 100). This level of “cost of living” reflected a fall 
of 0.2 per cent since July 1958. The index has risen, however, 2.1 
per cent since October 1957. 


Employment. Oregon state figures are supplied monthly by the 
Oregon State Unemployment Compensation Commission ‘in Salem. 
The following are the latest reports: 

Nov. 19357 


Nov. 1958 Oct. 1958 


monthly comparisons in thousands of dollars follow: 


1957 


Jan ..._..... $31,340 
Feb. —...... 26,222 
Mar. —........ 20.801 
Apr. —........ 19,363 
May ......... 19,900 
June —.. 30,905 


1958 
$29,160 
21 222 
21,763 
20,732 
19,567 
34,604 


1957 


.. 35,931 


1958 


35,444 
48,586 
42,878 
60,516 


—--- 


Advertising Linage. Local retail advertising linage in twenty 
daily newspapers in Oregon was 2 per cent higher in November 


1958 than in November 1957. 


December 1958 


Lumber & wood products 
Food & kindred products 
Other manufacturing . 


Total manufacturing 


ON: A 


Retail trade ..... 
Government : 
Other nonmanufacturing 


Total nonmanulacturing 


Total nonagricultural employment 


72,200 
16,800 
45,200 


. 134,200 


23,700 
76,400 
89.800 


. 148,000 


_—-— 


338,500 


. 472,700 


76,200 
19,800 
45,300 


—_—— 


141,300 


27,600 
76,400 
90,200 
150,700 


314,900 
186,200 


69,300 
16,500 
45,3500 
131,100 
22 000 
79,100 
66,390 


I? 300 
310.000 
171,100 
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Department-Store Sales. Figures on department-store sales are 
compiled by the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco for Port- 


Business Failures. Dun and Bradstreet’s series showing com- 
mercial failures is frequently considered an indicator of business 


land, Eugene, and Salem. The data are released for Portland on a 
weekly basis, and monthly for all three cities. 

The most recent Portland data are for the week ending December 
6, 1958, when sales were 7 per cent above the corresponding week 
in 1957. 

The percentage change for the three cities for the month of 
October and calendar year ending October 31, 1958, compared to 
the same periods a year earlier, are: 


health. Figures for Oregon are given below: 


1957 
Number 


1958 

Liabilities 
$1,110,000 
1,550,000 
818,000 
698,000 
1,334,000 
840,000 
929,000 
1,400,000 
423,000 


Liabilities Number 


$ 908,000 46 
1,252,000 52 
735,000 46 
1,516,000 41 
523,000 52 
1,637,000 32 
1,465,000 46 
1,024,000 51 
681,000 26 
1,413,000 56 
1,237 ,000 37 
1,427,000 


Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
ne dies 
Aug. 

Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 59 
Dec. 58 














Calendar Year to 
Oct. 31, 1958 
0 





Oct. 1958 


+10 

Insufficient data 
+9 45 
+10 +1 


Electric Energy. During October 1958 kilowatt hours of elec- 
tricity sold by privately owned electric utilities in Oregon were 7.8 
per cent above sales in October 1957. During the twelve months end- 
ing Oct. 31, 1958 sales were 1.6 per cent above the twelve-month 
period ending a year earlier. 





Portland 
Eugene 
Salem 

Oregon 























Multnomah County Real-Estate Transactions. During No- 
vember 1958 there were 822 real-estate sales amounting to $10,493.,- 
595 in Multnomah County. Of these, 606 involved residences, the 
sales price of which was $6,817,920; 158 were vacant properties, 
$703,399; and 58 were business properties, $2,972,276. Additional 
figures are: 
- Banking. Loans, investments, and deposits of Oregon banks that Nov. 1958 Oct. 1958 
belong to the Federal Reserve System are shown below (in mil- 


lions of dollars) : 


Now. 1957 
Number of sales — - 822 1,009 980 
Value of sales $10,493,595 $12,079,841 $10,899.77 
Number of mortgages 933 1,060 688 
Amount loaned ” $11,460,270 $16,357 ,285 $7 ,068,883 
Number of sheriff's deeds 2 4 4 
Amount of sheriff's deeds $3,112 $95,422 $50,167 
Average residential selling price ——— . _ $11,251 $11,474 $10,826 











Oct. 1958 Sept. 1958 Oct. 1957 
Loans $ 78 $ 789 $ 756 
Investments 730 745 671 
Deposits 1,707 1,673 1,591 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn against the deposit accounts of individuals and business firms. Bank debits are regarded as good indicators of 
current business activity, although their value for this purpose may be impaired by the inclusion of large checks arising out of transfers of funds for the purchase of certain 
types of capital assets that do not constitute “business activity.”. The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 167 banks and branches monthly. 


November 1958 
Compared with 
Oct. 1958 Now. 1957 


— 7.0 + 58 


— 78 + 6.1 
— 6.2 + 6.1 
— 8.1 + 4.9 
— 8.1 + 6.2 
— 2.3 +10.4 
—10.8 — 64 
—12.2 + 2.7 
— 41 + 38 
—10.7 + 5.2 
+ 6.3 + 8.7 
+14.8 —~ 13 




















Number of 
Banks Debits 
Economic Areas Reporting Nov. 1958 


Oregon $1,806,370,812 


Portland area (Multnomah, Washington, Clackamas, Coulmbia counties) 1,136,009,579 
Mid-Willamette Valley (Polk, Benton, Linn, Marion, Yamhill counties) 208,265,102 
North: Oseguu Cuasi (Claisop, Lincola, Tillamook countics} 33,957 ,020 
West Central Oregon (Lane, Coos, Douglas counties) —— —___ 152,242,443 
Southwestern Oregon (Curry. Jackson, Josephine counties) —.__ 78,856,984 
Upper Columbia River (Sherman, Hood River, Wasco, Gilliam, Wheeler counties) — 28,724,063 
Pendleton area (Umatilla, Morrow counties) — 32,382,695 
Central Oregon (Deschutes, Jefferson, Crook counties) — 31,681,909 
Klamath Falls area (Klamath, Lake counties) —  ——_—_______. 39,911,013 
Baker, La Grande area (Baker, Grant, Wallowa, Union counties) 34,686,218 
Burns area (Harney, Malheur counties) 29,653,786 


Debits 
Oct. 1958 


$1,941,985,774 


1,231,455,981 
221,926,761 
36,935,342 
165,721,923 
80,675,419 
32,206,345 
36,871,311 
33,010,863 
44,675,361 
32,634,922 
25,841,546 


Debits 
Now. 1957 


$1,706,457 ,761 


1,070,471,313 
196,248,912 
32.368.996 
143,327 ,085 
71,421,459 
30,674,573 
31,528,028 
30,525,435 
7,955,324 
31,896,583 
30,040,053 



































BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken, in interpreting these data, to allow for 
the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected by the Bureau of Business Research. 
Additions, 
Alterations 
& Repairs 
Nov. 1958 
$ 25,000 
6,700 


New Non- 
Residential residential 
Nov. 1958 Now. 1958 


$ 226,000 g 700 
75,000 4,550 
57,000 28,000 
91,100 

205,500 
168,830 
42,800 
20,000 
51,700 


New 
Totals 
Nov. 1958 


$ 251,700 $ 
86,250 
92,210 
102,996 
231,050 
307 ,495 
88,550 
38,797 
81,200 
1,900 
102,850 
348,075 
89,405 
48,980 
4,592,745 
28,910 
250,627 
65,590 
89,674 
384,695 
42,805 
454,657 
542,750 
1,111,826 
86 ,000 
1,112,565 


T otals 
Oct. 1958 


137 ,000 
45,000 
74,400 
65,095 

326,040 

418,070 
64,150 

111,256 

268,680 
81,095 

143,150 

1,116,366 
95,150 
213,740 
7,779,130 

200,372 

625,003 

147,025 
81,631 

422,700 
45,248 

968,041 

685,295 

3,812,215 
1,000 
2,724,059 


T otals 
Now. 1957 


$ 58,300 
78,485 
102,750 
10,020 
300,200 
102,515 
15,335 
38,550 
80.900 
18,750 
24,450 
257,805 


Albany 
Baker 
Bend 
Coos Bay 
RES I a 
Eugene 
CS 
Hillsboro 
I 
La Grande 
McMinnville — 
Medford. 
North Bend __ 
Pendleton 
ELL 
Roseburg 
EE 
Springfield 
The Dalles 
*Clackamas County 
Douglas County —.__ 
Lane County 
*Marion County... Se SDS 
Multnomah County 
Wasco County..._._.__.. 
107 other communities 

















1,500 
64,300 
45,050 

4,000 
16,800 

















6,350 
113,525 
43,205 


96,500 
186,600 
43,000 
46,000 
1,175,100 
10,000 
206,495 
48,100 
67 ,800 
228,800 
33,528 
394,038 
488,600 
71,501 
9,000 
731,261 




















1,736,555 
2,200 
17,376 
4,500 
14,874 
155,595 
7,277 
41,717 
48,500 
88,425 
75,000 
280,194 


























me + ee ee 





18,902 
5,650 
51,900 
2,000 
121,110 


287 ,603 








1,503,025 


1,659,542 























*Total $4,936,853 $2,596,098 $2,173,906 $9,706,857 $19,575,916 $7,269,340 


* Information is not available on Nov. 1957 building permits for Clackamas County and Marion County (outside of Salem). In the interest of comparability, data for 
these areas have not been included in the Oct. and Nov. 1958 state totals. 
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